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God's sake take six, take twelve, take a life-time, take anything
rather than keep up this maddening masquerade that makes us
all ridiculous." I sympathise with them.'
The position was easy so long as Ross was unrecognized: but
he was identified by the newspapers after four months, and the
gossip and the suspicion among R.A.F. officers, caused by the
publicity, led to Ross being turned out of the Air Force.
Lawrence immediately exerted all his energies to get taken
back into it. Since the period at Uxbridge had been a time of
great suffering when he was continually on the verge of break-
down, one wonders whether his will had not become greater
than his intelligence. Such a predominance of the will was
Lawrence's chief danger. It shows itself frequently in his treat-
ment of his body, on which all his life he was apt to impose quite
unfair strains, often of a stupid character. For example he
neglected a broken arm in 1926 and so made a less satisfactory
recovery, just as he had gone back to his work in class with a
broken leg in 1904. The courage of the boy too proud to make a
fuss is something we admire: in an educated man it is ridiculous
and a sign of abnormality. The desire to suffer, the readiness to
suffer, was in my opinion the most abnormal feature of Lawrence's
character: the revelation of this the only thing (apart from the
early training in the R.A.F. sixteen years ago) which could shock
anyone but a fool in The Mint. He realized himself that it was
almost madness: 'It's terrible to hold myself voluntarily here
until the burnt child no longer feels the fire* (Letter No. 416).
There are rational and logical explanations why Lawrence
enlisted, but the final and most compelling was an irrational urge
to submit and to subject himself to men most obviously his
inferiors.
Lawrence fully realized the absurdity of the position himself,
'It's like having a unicorn in a racing stable. Beast doesn't fit',
he wrote in a letter to an Air Marshal.
A letter from Hogarth to Bernard Shaw written when the latter
was trying to obtain a pension for Lawrence (see p. 446) contains
the following passages:
'The fact is that money weighs much less with him than his